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BOOK REVIEWS 



Martial, the Epigrammatist; and Other Essays. By Kibby Flower 
Smith. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1920. 171 pp. 
$2.00. 

In this volume Professor Wilfred Mustard has collected a number of 
papers written by his friend and colleague, Kirby Smith, late professor of 
Latin in the Johns Hopkins University. Besides the essay which gives its 
title to the book there are chapters on "The Poet Ovid," "Propertius; A 
Modern Lover in the Augustan Age," and also in a different vein "Pupula 
Duplex." The other papers are of a wholly different type: "The Classics 
and Our Vernacular," "The Future Place of the Humanities in Education," 
and "Some Boyhood Reminiscences of a Country Town." At the end of 
the volume are given some of Professor Smith's metrical translations and 
original verse. 

The collection comprises only some of the less technical of Professor 
Smith's writings, but the choice of material made by the editor within these 
limits is notably felicitous; it exemplifies both the author's special interests 
and the range of his erudition. In the essays on Martial, Propertius, and 
Ovid we see his love of literature for its own sake, his subtle appreciation of 
its various forms and that gift of analysis which brings home to the reader 
— as it did in the old days to his students at Johns Hopkins — all those 
qualities of the poets, whether emotional or technical, which made their 
poems what they were. Many writers of "essays of appreciation" have but 
a superficial knowledge of their subject, but these essays by Professor Smith 
are based upon an exhaustive study of the poets and an unrivaled command 
of the literature of the departments to which they belonged. After reading 
them one knows Martial, Propertius, and Ovid as never before. 

While Graeco-Roman elegy constituted Professor Smith's chief interest, 
he had a distinct bent for the study of folk-lore, and this side of his mind is 
illustrated by the article on the pupula duplex. Here we see his erudition, 
his familiarity with authors obscure and little read, his love of the curious 
in custom and literature, and his skill in interpretation. 

In the papers "The Classics and Our Vernacular" and "The Future 
Place of the Humanities in Education" we see our author as an apologist 
for classical culture. To me, and, I think, to many of his students and 
colleagues, this is his most unfamiliar r61e. He loved the classics so dearly, 
he believed so thoroughly in their educational value, that a formal defense 
of them must always have seemed to him a superfluity and a bore. But 
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secretaries of associations must have papers for their meetings and Kirby 
Smith was always ready to help. The essays, moreover, are good, and it is 
characteristic of him that in the first of them instead of repeating all the 
time-worn arguments, so old, so tattered, and so frayed, he selects a single 
one, the value of the classics for the study of English and the development 
of an English style, and elaborates it in a way that is at once genial and 
vigorous, persuasive and effective. In the "Humanities in Education," 
among other good points, he draws attention to the character of German 
education in the period before August, 1914: 

Now it is safe to say that for more than a generation the most obvious and 
striking characteristic of German education was that, apart from being highly 
organized and relentlessly thorough, it has been more exclusively scientific and 
technical than any system of education has ever been in any part of the world. 
Not content with its own proper domain, science and the scientific attitude had 
sought and found a "place in the sun" in practically every department of human 
activity. The Humanities undertook to save themselves by protective assimila- 
tion; but the final result of the effort was that at the outbreak of the war there 
was hardly a handful of classical scholars subject to the draft who could ever hope 
to command or deserve the recognition given to their illustrious predecessors. 

G. J. Laing 
University of Chicago 



Livy. With an English translation by B. 0. Foster. Volume I. 
Books I and II. (" Loeb Classical Series.") London : William 
Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1919. xxxvi+447. 
2 maps. $2.25. 

The excellent quality of this first instalment of Professor Foster's pro- 
posed thirteen-volume translation of Livy assures us of at last having a 
good rendering of all that remains of the historian's work. The only com- 
plete translations now available (Holland's, London, 1600, and Baker's 
1797) are old fashioned in vocabulary and style, and in other respects also 
are far from satisfactory. 

Professor Foster has equipped his work with a much more substantial 
introduction than is to be found in other recently published volumes of the 
Loeb series. In it he discusses most of the outstanding questions con- 
nected with Livy: his life and social position, the plan of his history, its 
style and technique, the use of epitomes, and the manuscript tradition. 
Limitations of space prevented his treating any of these topics in detail, but 
his command of the field, his admirable sense of perspective, and his com- 
pact style have enabled him to include in small space a surprising amount of 
valuable information. 



